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JUNE 1940 


THE SOUL AND BODY OF JOHN BROWN 


Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision! 
Joel, IV, 14 
IS LIFE is in the body of the living. 
| When they hanged him the first time, his image leaped 
into the blackened air. His grave was the floating faces 
of the crowd, and he refused them in release, 
rose open-eyed to autumn, a fanatic 
beacon of fierceness leaping to meet them there, 
match the white prophets of the storm, 





the streaming meteors of the war. 


Dreaming Ezekiel, threaten me alive! 





cag Scissors! Why don’t you rip up that guitar? 


Or must we listen to those blistering strings? 
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The trial of heroes follows their execution. The striding gro" 
wind of western nations carried new rain, new lightning, The 





destroyed in magnificence with noon shining straight down, 
swaying the fiery pines. He wanted freedom. Could not himself 
be free 


until more grace reached a corroded world. Our guilt his own. | = 
Under the cloak of the century drops the trap— Phan 
There! tall in October's fruition-fire stand sei 
three images of himself, one as he stood on the ground, fale 
one as he stood on sudden air, the third sma 


receding to our fatal topmost hills 
faded through dying altitudes, and low _ 
through faces living under the dregs of the air, 
deprived childhood and thwarted youth and change: 
fantastic sweetness gone to rags WI 
and incorruptible anger blurred by age. refl 


he 
Compel the steps of lovers, watch them lie silvery a 
attractive in naked embrace over the brilliant gorge, Bli 
and open them to love: enlarge their welcome Th 
to sharp-faced countrysides, vicious familiar windows ivi 
where lopped-off worlds say I am promise, holding 
the stopgap slogans of a thin season offering only 
the false initials, blind address, dummy name— 
enemies who reply in smiles, mild slavers, moderate whores, Sp 
—There is a gorge to remember, where the soldiers came col 
in a terrible answer of lechery after death. as 
—He said at last, with a living perfect look, ” 
“I designed to have done the same thing again - 
on a larger scale.” Sleepless, he sees his tree -” 
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grow in the land, a wish to leap these mountains. 
They are not mountains, but men and women sleeping. 


O my scene! my mother! 
America who offers many births. 


Over the tiers of barriers, compel the steps of armies 
who will arrive with horizon sharpness rising 
in quick embrace toward the people who greet them, love 
faltering in our hills among the symptoms of ice, 
small lights of the shifting winter, the rapid snow-blue stars. 
This must be done by armies. Nothing is free. He knows 
direct attacks, refuses to speak again, 

“If I tell them the truth, 

they will say I speak in symbols.” 


White rhetoric of landscapes gives him his nakedness 
reflected in counties of naked who shiver and stare at fires, 
their backs to the face that unrolls new worlds around them. 
They go down the valleys. They shamble in the streets. 
Blind to the sun-storming image echoed in their eyes. 
They dread the surface of their victim life, 
lying helpless and savage in shade parks, 

asking the towers only what beggars dare: 

food, fire, water, and air. 


Spring: the great hieroglyph: the mighty, whose first hour 
collects the winter invalids, whose cloudless 

pastures train swarms of mutable apple-trees 

to blond delusions of light, the touch of whiter 

more memorable breasts each evening, the resistant 

male shoulders riding under sold terrible eyes. 
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The soldier-face persists, the victorious head 
kissing those breasts asks for more miracles— 


Untarnished hair! Set them free! “Without the snap of a gun—" 


More failures—but the season is a garden after sickness; 
Then the song begins, 
“The clearing of the sky 
brings fulness to heroes— 
Call Death out of the city 
and ring the summer in.” 


Whether they sleep alone. Whether they understand darkness 

of mine or tunnel or store. Whether they lay branches 

with Western skill to entice their visions out of fire. 

Whether she lie awake, whether he walk in guilt 

down silenced corridors, leaving no fingerprints. 

Whether he weaken searching for power in pamphlets, 

or shut out every fantasy but the fragile eyelid to 
commemorate delight. . . . 
They believe in their dreams. 


They more and more, secretly, tell their dreams. 

They listen oftener for certain words, look deeper 

in faces for features of one remembered image. 

They almost forget the face. They cannot miss the look. 

It waits until faces have gathered darkness, 

and country guitars a wide and subtle music. 

It rouses love. It has mastered its origin: 
Death was its method. It will surpass its 
furious birth when it is known again. 


Dreaming Ezekiel, threaten me alive! 
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Greengrown with the sun on it. All the living summer. 
They tell their dreams on the cool hill reclining, 

after the daytime gestures repeat the toothless cannon, 
the spite of tractors over a salvable field. 

The cities of horror are down. These are called born, 
and Hungry Hill's to them a plain again. 

They stand in the factory, deal out identical 

gestures of reaching—cathedral-color-rose 

resumes the bricks as the walls go leaning—bend 

away from the windows, blank in bellwavering air, 


reach out, mechanical cat’s-claw reaping sky. 


I know your face, deepdrowned 
prophet, and seablown eyes. 


Darkflowing peoples. A tall tree, prophet, fallen, 
your arms in their flesh laid on the mountains, all 

your branches in the scattered valleys down. 

Your boughs lie broken in channels of the land, 

dim anniversaries written on many clouds. 

—There is no partial help. Lost in the face of a child, 
lost in the factory repetitions, lost 

on the steel plateaus, in a ghost distorted. 

—Calling More Life. In all the harm calling. 
Pointing disaster of death and lifting up the bone, 


heroic drug and the intoxication gone. 


I see your mouth calling 


before the words arrive. 


The strings repeat it, buzz of guitars, a streamy 
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summernoon song, the whitelight of the meaning 
filling American valleys. More life, saying: this rich, 
this hatred, this Hallelloo—risk it upon yourselves. 
—Free all the dangers of promise, clear the image 

of freedom for the body of the world — 

After the tree is fallen and has become the land, 
when the hand in the earth declined rises and touches air, 
after the walls go down and all the faces turn, 

the diamond shoals of eyes demanding life 

deep in the prophet eyes, a wish to be again 
threatened alive, in agonies of decision 

part of the nation of a fanatic sun. 











Muriel Rukeyser 











FOUR POEMS 


THE POLITICAL PRISONER 


Listening to the seasons summing up 
my case till they demand my death, 

I grow indifferent to Spring's 
recurring pathos: flowers of speech 
and winter stocks at cut-rate prices 

to sway and bribe packed juries. 


They'll have a field-day when I'm dead, 
the worm, Time and the Fascist. 

Now I defy them: head erect, 

eyes fixed upon eternity, 

I listen to their perjury, 


appraising the world, myself and history. 


Joyfully now they carry on 

their parody of justice; 

and they'll condemn me with a grin 
as a last wry joke on buoyed-up hopes. 
After all this talk of clemency 

I know what to expect: no mercy. 


Why not behead me now? I pleaded 
treachery to Spring, the State 

and all your other brain-child gods. 

But you must have your joke: solemnity 
with imperial eagles and two-headed 
justice in a court-house built on credit. 
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JOHN LACK-LAND 


A fieldless plough-boy, unhorsed knight, 
He drives and rides machinery 

And smells of nature, grease and steel, 
As others smelt of earth and horse. 





Sunsets, above the fruitless roofs, 

Reveal to him, through screens of smoke, 
The morrow’s weather and bring joy 

To workshops where he dreams of crops. 


Meanwhile, another nature-lore, 
Reflected from machines and crowds, 
Grows in his mind until he feels 

The right to boundless ownership. 


LONDON BY MOONLIGHT 


At coffee-stalls men boast of girls, 

cap workless days with wasted nights; | 
hands in torn pockets try to rouse 

desires now drugged by long despair. 


Beyond the railings, in the park, | 
the wind caresses restless trees, 

deep-rooted, ready for those storms 

which buildings have long banished hence. 


The grass, depressed by heavy feet 
and stifled by the city’s dust, 








EDOUARD RODITI 


degenerates, breeds life in death, 
like thirsty mosses on the moon. 


And lonely girls in narrow beds 

watch the sly moon creep up their thighs, 
too poor to wed, too much afraid 

to meet the men at coffee-stalls, 


AMARE EST AMARUM 


Lady, there being nothing more to say 
about your beauty that has not been said 
by other men about their other loves, 


Let me say this, that I have hoped, 
despaired, day-dreamed, spent sleepless nights 
like many others, with this one 


Difference: living in a later age, 
I knew that I must suffer and was glad 
to suffer, grateful for my pain 


Because all love is pain, life without love 
no life, no death, no pain, no joy. 
Edouard Roditi 
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TWO POEMS 





Let t 
Let ¢ 
VICTORY ay 

O white and glorious Victory, you lie! Ling 
You are too white and clean to have fought any battles. The 
After the battle, after the sweat and blood, 
After the slaughter, after the terror of steel " ‘ 
Against flesh, after the reek of the carrion E ov 
Friend and foe, after the horror of weariness— | hy! 
You came, white and apart, to stand and say eS - 
“Iam Victory.” Victory, you lie! a 
Hammers here to shatter and smash a lie! On| 
Shatter down white wings, smash arms upraised, Her 
Proud head, white limbs, breasts under flowing robes— See: 
Smash the carved pedestal into rubbish too. Not 
Now sculptor! No dead marble. Living flesh | Bue 
That cries, screams, curses, faints, under your hand. A m 
Carve it with hunger, cut it with whips, then For 
Set it aflame with anger, hate, despair 
Till it stirs and rises. Then batter it down again Car 
And again, until, slow, slow generated Th; 
Under despair, anger, bite of whips, Bro 
Rises flame of knowledge to harden thought, Th: 
Harden muscles to steel, unyielding, tireless. Th: 
Then fling it to battle, hurl it against the far-flung Use 
Tireless enemy, prove it, try it in battle Hu 
To the last shred of steel, the last ounce of will. On 
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Let the waves of the enemy overwhelm, break over it; 
Let cold freeze, heat blister. Let all be one 

In fury of struggle—locked at the last in struggle 
That seems a straining peace—till, slow, slow, 


The foe gives back and falls. 


Here is your Victory, 
Blood on his face, hands,—wounds, dirt, sweat, 
Panting and almost spent—heart pounding, 
Trying for one more stroke at the falling foe, 
Yet aware he is fallen, aware of the silence— 
Standing one moment as the earth stands still— 
Death in his eyes, and life. Here let him stand 
On broken swords, hacked bodies, bloody ground. 


Here is your Victory, carved out of man, not stone. 

Seeing it, children will know that the war was not easy, 

Not beautiful with clean robes, gracious lines, 

But frightful with spent breath, sweat, blood, grime and death— 
A terrible, purposeful birth—that here is the pledge 

For the building after the battle. 


Only with steeled hearts 
Can you look with open eyes on the awful figure. 
Think! Thus and thus alone are victories won— 
Broken the aged, immemorial tyrannies, 
That have shadowed the soul of man, that have burdened his back, 
That have cursed him, demeaned him, crushed him, thwarted him, 
Used tongues to flatter him, fists to cow him, 
Hunger and dread to weaken him—forced him to battle. 


Only thus the bursting of chains, the crashing of towers, 
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Flight of black bats and darkness-loving vermin. 
Only thus the clearing of ground for building, 
New and spacious, the home for the whole of man. 


Out of blood, sweat, dust, steel, struggle, 

Out of swift bullet, bloody sword descending, 
Peace for the old, foul struggle, sweeter ground, 
Place at last for the body and soul of man— 
Out of the wounds, healing of ancient sores, 
Out of the dirt, cleanness of worlds to be, 

Out of death, life. 


Hail then, horrible figure! 
You who have fought can stand and say “So it was.” 
You who must fight can know that thus it must be 


VAMPIRE 


The vampire sucks the blood of living men 

Until they die and turn to vampires too 

You have to find the corpse and run it through 
The heart with a sharpened stake, and only then 
Are you sure it will not rise and walk again. 

A grisly business, if reports are true— 

Writhing and screaming, the dead corpse dies anew, 
But you've made an honest grave of a vampire’s den. 


Though men load the earth with plenty, in dismay 
They find themselves homeless, hungry, on the town— 
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Confused and helpless, hear their masters say 
“We cannot help it, you can starve or drown.” 
I suspect vampires are abroad today. 


Let’s go among the graves and hunt them down. 


Arthur Kramer 


THE REALISTS 


The demon-lover quit and poised for flight 

Turned with farewelling smile that broke her heart, 
“What actually of me for your delight 

Remains, save ambiguous space where part from part 
Of what you called your life now falls in twain?” 

But actual enough, for all that, was the pain 

To her whom sorrow left as found, a struggling human. 
And actual enough now for all the women 

Is parting and despair and threat of war. 

No fictive dream deludes — for so they are 


Jean Starr Untermeyer 
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GUERNICA 


Pare the bony structure of the eye with copper skein 
No burned horse minces through the turnstile rose 
Midriff cries of the cut-thumbs 

Loss is a net of needles, 


—Torn from a hat 
Words without end 





Strung to no pearl 
that bore the spliced rod 


Impure foetal emptiness of the chess-board 
That spins toward the dropped hair 
Of a steel tower 


Peeled stick 
Sex of the soil 
Pern of the night 
dropping to drain the burned grape of work— 


Black twirling compass of the hungry shoe 
Cow’s udder driveling as it swings by the ditch 
Dog of memory wincing up the lashed oak 


Prod the still spirited pipe 

Build the round dripping stone 

More the bitter clench than the broken hope 
More the bitten grasp than the better prey. 
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Shark skin peeling from the sceptre of the night 
Broken with collars of spending bran: 
The fire shoes of the Savior slide the wave. 


The window must not close 
The bone will not turn 
The clock is still — in white gloves. 


Death is not a ship or a dog’s lair between faces: 
No book, no tower, no curled adder 
Ever wound the green spring of the moon-pulled water 
To the hollow fingers of the spade. 
James Johnson Sweeney 
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TWO POEMS 


Fivesucked the feature of my girl by glory 

And the trumpet drummer, in a field of scars, 
Works in a brothel band, who is my champion, 
The streetwalk soldier slipping to the wars. 


By the shorewind he blows, a rumsicked line, 
Tearing down the cloth of battle from the story, 
And the drugend way is tempted by his rattle, 
The sickness in the throat, the killjoy fury, 


Who, teaser in the field, shapes crackled hands, 
Joints fingercharge into his silver tone: 
Blow, boy, against the brothel bones of war 
And save us God's inscription in the bone. 


Il 
POEM IN TIME OF SHADOWS 
For Sheila 


The moment when we were alone, 
Lost now while the long battle is on, 

Sings in my mind constantly, 
That you were so kind 


The lovers kiss now 
Under a less revealing sun 
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Who in the light meadow 
Play under the shadow of the fight. 


Time takes so much away 
And the writing of history 
Records in blood 


That the mood of the lover only lives on. 


Nicholas Moore 


HOLIDAY 


The honeysuckle will flower soon and the lime. 
(Fall chestnut, fall curd-shower of thorn.) 

And Jubilate Deo, I call the prime 

Of honeysuckle, honeysuckle, hay and lime. 


Creep high, rye grass, brome grass, foxtail, 
Stretch a-toe to the lowest cream and rose- 
Heart chestnut heap, frail 


Cool in cool sway green cool hands a-trail. 


The honeysuckle will flower soon, and the hay 
Lie hot in meadows; rot 
Of chestnut bloom sweet the air. Fall May 


To June, and I get me a lime-lane, hay-meadow holiday. 


E. Doreen Idle 
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VENTRILOQUIST: THE COFFEE HOUR 





Against my knee the impassive wooden boy 
Laments in tenderest syllables small faith; 
He has not heart nor incalculable breath 

Of life. He is, I know it best, a toy 


Vacant of all but the life which grows greater with 
His voice I speak, I speak through rigid lips. 
Upon the air, his radiance of being slips 

Kindly and plaintive. My death will be his death 


Since he who speaks is my own voice’s sound, 
All humors, passions, small affairs of trade 

J am the tree, and he is the tree’s shade, 

So intricately involved are we with the ground 


But now on air he leans and carries on 
The conversation with my voice relayed, we are 
One voice, stern questioner and sorry answerer 
To coffee drinkers listening till dawn. 


Problems unsolved, lessons unlearned, love denied, | 
What trivial matters are these that walk on space, | 
Little man hatted and gloved, who has no face, 

Who begs forgiveness for his bills unpaid, 


I am he, since my voice is also his, 
Therefore is he his master, against whom he leans. 





MARGUERITE YOUNG 


It is fortunate for us that the wide air screens 


From sight us both, the wooden one who is 


All luminous man, all heart and evening dress, 
And me, the flesh who turns to quieter wood 
Than he, the brave illusion of flesh and blood; 


Concealment is fortunate for both of us. 


No one suspects what change is come on me, 
The act is good. So be it. The illusion carries. 
But there is an illusion greater than this 


Where draped in the velvet void, how distantly, 


[ am a wooden boy against the imponderable 

Knee of what unseen man, with foreground of skies, 
I can conjecture his presence by old surmise, 

The question of thunder, reply of a bell in the gale, 
The question of thunder, reply of a bird in the storm, 
Reply of the bell or the bird in the rain 

So timorous, you listen to hear it come again, 


So still, so still, and louder than alarm. 


It is his voice that speaks through the smaller man, 
His voice in doubtful answer to questioning, 
He is himself and me, the wooden thing, 


Through moveless lips he answers as he can, 
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And even in his answer falling lighter than leaves, 
I am the delicate spirit who on the air does walk 
Woven of sinew and heart from sorrowful talk, 

A hesitant answer of what the heart believes, 


And even in his answer have I escaped, 

I am the insubstantial heart beat which goes 
From him, in whom are all the leaves of darkness; 
Who grows more silent than the thing he shaped. 


Marguerite Y oune 


PEELING APPLES 


These red Jonathans all bear, 
As knights once wore their ladies’ sleeves, 

The yellow shadows of their leaves. 

Thinking of wide green boughs | pare 

Apples for pies. A host of springs 

Sweep back with their frail blossomings, 

Laughter and stars and snow on hair. 

I taste of every Jonathan, 

No two alike. A different good 

Pervades their scented crystal blood. 
Once years ago I bit in one 
Unearthly sweet. And once I knew 

A heart as wildly, rarely true 

To deeps of earth and lift of sun. 


ng 





ANABASIS 


The lifeless comedy begins again; 

no time to break the bread and sift the flour 

of wasted days ... Let the milkweed sour, 

let corn die sheltered in the grain. 

Before the mildewed year draws at this hour, 
the blatant sheet . . . the heavy-lidded flower 


has yet to alchemize this moment's stain. 
II 


A honeysuckle’s vine nears secret roots, 

and yet the flower often dies before 

it blooms. Up what dark alley climb the shoots 
to lick the walls, the cobwebs to explore, 

to spread blind eyes between the spider's jaws, 
to fling ethereal and clumsy claws 


at light, and catch his elbows in their flaws? 


Ill 


A hole is worthless mesh to sightless eyes; 


the string is tied, before the knot unites, 


= 
QO. 


n will turn to cloistered lies. 

The months that never pass themselves were hung 
across the line to dry ... The trap was sprung 

The plants will tarnish, silver apples rust, 


and even preshrunk Time will turn to dust. 


Yvonne Markus 
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THREE POEMS 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
(1642-1727 
An apple fell in England 
And Revelation spread 
Its haughty, secret sunlight 
Within a bachelor’s head 





The Abstract humbly rested 
In symbol round and red. 


Strong Force exerted pull 
On him who clearly saw. 
Unloosened from the stem 
Of Nature—the heedless Aw 
The fruit and farmer's son 
Were subjects of one Law. 


AN OLD MAN TALKING IN HIS SLEEI 


All day his old tongue spoke 
Of what was good or fair 
Vigor an ashy coal 

And pride a smutty flare, 


The heart was no more puzzled 


But when the clock struck midnight 


Two sounds frightened the air 








ROBERT LIDDELL LOWE 


His tongue cried out a wisdom 
By day it would not dare: 
Dignity had no bridle 


For weariless despair. 


THE LIABLE TREE 


Under the Liable Tree 
In fearing I set foot, 
And laid a mortal ear 


Against the witty fruit. 


I heard a fighting host, 
Buckled angel, devil: 


An equal war proclaimed 
1 


No hour is good or evil 


R yt ert Lidde ll Lowe 
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TWO POEMS q 





A.D. 1940: AN EPIGRAPH 


Childhood, that happiness helpless and grieved, was 
Yearning, was solitude, a fever of shyness, 
A fierce clench against tears; yet 


Had eager miracle of fact, of thing, had nearness strange as 
Distance, saw tree’s ripe apples in the sun, saw wings, 
Wings with their dazzle of names, white 


Pigeons, swoop of barn swallows, black clamor of crows, supple 
Maze of starlings, wrens’ wings and thrashers’ and finches’, 
At last a slanting sea-guil’s, once the swift 


Blur of a humming-bird. But time is casualty, fact hazes into 
Myth: where hand had been, the moon (we said ) 
Makes a gorgon of that hand, whereon 


We stare youth’s rapture into stone; or naked in spring 
We said petals are love's flesh, in winter said 
Have blossoms the innocence of snow? 


| 


We said! And still will say, while scars’ stun is not lethal | 
Our famine whose feast, our feast whose famine? This riddle 


Needs no Oedipus. It speaks of buzzards | 


We, too, achieved that circling in the sky 

Still were we not men? heroes? 

Surpassers of the vulture? 

Tomb’s bronze door though frieze-embroidered, 
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JAMES DALY 


Tomb’s door, tomb’s trance, 
Are not brittle. 


But remembering swart lightning’s stubborn triple gulf, 
The gashed abyss, that thunder of metal wings, 


Soul’s sphinx is guttural with groans. 


The shuddering air has forged its iron word. 
Could we but choose! How cobra-sheer the 


Hurricane, how clean the avalanche. 


FRANCHESTER FARM 
For F. P. B. 


The sun gone, how suddenly cool it is, 
How cool and still! 


A weeder among shadows, what did I find? 
What killer of flowers? 

When dawn flames, brimming the heart, 

Will my eyes be glad, seeing this hour’s weeds, 
Remembering dusk, this curve of dusk? 


I ask, but who can answer? 
No one comes along the path, 
No shoe crunches the gravel by the tall grass. 
Over the silo darkness rises, partly light. 
Who stands beneath this apple bough— 
Myself, or a dream of me? 
James Daly 
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FROM “POEM IN CONSTRUCTION” S 

\ 

I wrote Helen a letter but got no reply X 

They say marriage is equivalent to to die. \ 

I long for that girl of Park Avenue E 
And I long for her blue tiny shoe, 

I long, in fact, for the past, the past, the big sky 

For now all I have is a book crammed with ink, 

Now all I have to do is to sit still and think 


With nothing but black characters around, 
Nothing at all to take at one bound, 
I'm the bookish man who must compendiously shrink 


When I look to the future I see the big guns 
I feel the maggots eating, those angelic ones, 
My compound fracture where I lie 

On a field or in a cast, to die 

Of the evil of a world the delicate heart stuns. 


O the folly and wreckage of man I dote on! 

O the mind that ponders folly I gloat on! 

The ancient contemplation of the navel 

Can still be a spiritual revel, 

While the mad world flounders on, anon on 


Europe was, after all, like a jewel box 

And gem of great price, a magnificent hoax 
Seemingly limitless, magnificent 

For a red youth to be spent 


Among her mountains, cathedrals and ancient clocks 
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She lay there like a mysterious woman 
With a myriad invitations and summons 
Wanting to be taken, but faking 
Wanton, uncommunicative nakedness, 
English head, Parisian heart in common. 


She was a physical, but also a spiritual call, 
She held my life for years in her thrall, 
Wander-love best, in melancholy 

Came to a rest, if not holy 


By a Greek temple, a mossy dell or a col. 


Grenoble, Tours, Nice, Amiens, Nimes, 
Chateaubriand still at St. Malo; 
The old floods to miss at Mont St. Michel: 


And ramparts of Carcassonne in December wintershine. 


London the male part and Paris the female 
With offspring of a beryled Taormina tale, 
Life stretching vexed limbs between 
Charybdis-Scylla sea-green 

And Aetna’s white grain that the spirit not fail! 


And Rome the city: the cost, the conquest, the catacombs! 
The old ghosts, the air’s gold, and the old domes! 

Where the wear of the worldly 

Imperial power turned early a surly 

Light before cut Florence’s high tome and cone. 


I discover in memory how it is to be free, 
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Not in the event are there many eyes to see; 
But eternal elation enlivens 

In meditation time's environs 

As equally eternal despair goads the mystery. 





And still the evil of all centuries, contiguous 

To every heart that this late roams the world, 
Flares through the bomb-light a fierce flag unfurled 
And still the doleful light is in us 

And root of war growing, murder-conspicuous. 


“They daily torture the poor Christ anew” 
Somebody said, I remember it clearly 

And it stays with me daily, yearly, 

It is a statement that is clean and is true, 

It goes through the action of me and of you. 


But I think of her there, her hair all golden, 
Wherever her blue eyes dart 

Is a world of music at a start 
And a roaming, and a ranging, a glory not told in 

Mere fugitive replies of a risible pen 


America of the abolished towers to escape 
In my kind of fighting: what was justice but 
Raging on every ancient city’s jutty 

Of rugged, or time-sequestered beauty, 
Discoverable sanctity of some lucid cape? 


Or lively abolition of such ease, 
The long galleries of Chinese sights! 
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Buddha's ecstatic calm, the still nights, 
Endless without decrease and without increase 
Will of a world, will-less—a world appeased? 


Where the dull ox turned the dull stone 
Out of time, and the woman there 

So silent was in the immobile air 

Like a statue she, and a fly had gone 


Up and down her face unturned upon. 


And the Chinese bells of the temple tolled 
Such nameless depth in the full heart 

The full throat uttered no cry, 

The breath made never a sigh, 

The peace of the place: green veils of mold. 


Trance defined is trance traduced; 

The leap of the heart is the race produced. 
Incessant surges the summer 

Often the sea invites the swimmer 


And on the body the lashing tide of action is loosed. 


O the glory of the unresolvable! 
The might and persistence of our lack of control! 
Buddha benign, Christ afire 
End our longing, light our desire. 
But words are the wicked talent of the soul. 
Richard Eberhart 
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THE POETRY OF A E. HOUSMAN' 


I 


OW that the Collected Poems are out, we have all we shall 
ever know of A. E. Housman’s poetry. The long silence that 
followed A Shropshire Lad was broken by Housman himself in 
1922, when he brought out his Last Poems while, as he said, he 
was still there to see them through the press. He died in 1936 
And later that same year More Poems were published by Laurence 
Housman, who after a little decided that he could, without violat- 
ing the wish of his older brother that nothing be printed after 
his death that was not up to the average level of what had already 
appeared, produce twenty-eight Additional Poems. Their number 
is now thirty-three, three of them rescued from old magazines, 
two from the poet’s papers. To these have been appended three 
trdnslations from the Greek, made long ago for an anthology of 





odes from the Greek dramatists. The remaining manuscripts and 
notes have been destroyed. The way in which Housman’s poetry 
has been published is marked throughout by his passion for dis- 
tinction, his craving to be famous, his equally strong and perverse 
dislike of being known. 

The posthumous poems will not much change the estimation in 
which Hous:aan has been held. They are work worthy of that 
proud mind. The Additional Poems, while they increase the sum 
of his poetry, add no poetic quality that was not there before 
This they could hardly do, for it is apparent from the list of dates, 
incémplete as it is, which Laurence Housman has allowed to be 
included in the present volume, that they were composed along 


"The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman. Henry Holt and Company. 
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with the poems we already know. Some of them are contempo- 


raneous with A Shropshire Lad; the latest, as far as anyone knows, 


is from 1925. What they do is to let us see the poet plain. Now 





that we have his poetry whole, we know what his personal plight 





at was, and that is bound to affect our reading of all the poems. To 
in know “Oh who is that young sinner with the handcuffs on his 
he wrist?” is to know something that we should have known all 
96. | along about those culprits of A Shropshire Lad. We have known 
ce | and long known those hanged boys who hear the stroke of eight 
at- from the clock in the tower on the market place and never hear 
ter the stroke of nine. We know now for what crime all of them 
dy have been condemned. We have known when the noose went 
er round their necks, but not whose head stood above the rope. They 
es, have many names and all have one name. Their features are not 
ee beyond recognition. The head is A. E. Housman’s. 
of Romantic poetry as Housman received it was in need of correc- 
nd tion. He correcied it. The romantic conflict of man against 
rr} society, of man against immutable laws is still there, but presented 
IS- by a man who had the classic craftsman’s respect both for himself 
rse and his craft. The form is concise and accurate; but for all their 
lightness, his poems never lose the sense of earth, for all their 
in grace, they are tough enough to sustain a considerable irony. The 
at limits within which Housman was able to feel at all were strict, 
1m but within them he felt intensely, and both strictness and intensity 
re. are in his verse. 
es, His style has in it nothing strange. It is not conventional; it is 
be extremely careful never to affront conventional ideas of what a 
ng poetic style should be. The truth was quite strange enough. 





Poetry that pardons the poet nothing less than the truth, once the 
truth is assured, pardons him everything. The passion for truth 
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was in Housman. He could, in his poetry, condemn himself as fori 
contemporary opinion—in the very year A Shropshire Lad was as 
written—had condemned Wilde. When almost all others had he 
abandoned him, Housman sent Wilde a copy of A Shropshire Lad ns 
to prison; Wilde’s answer was A Ballad of Reading Gaol. But it ma 
was not only on account of the poet that Housman had to consider wit 
prison; there was someone else, whom he had known more wh 
closely, confined. His death is recorded in The Isle of Portland | exi 


Housman could go beyond imprisonment; not once, but many | _ the 
times, he sent his culprit straight to the scaffold. For whatever car 
was will and conscience in Housman was conservative. It was on ha 


will that his career was founded and it was continued with a 
conscience as scrupulous as it was churlish, so that he could end, 
Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge, all honors at his dis- 





posal and all declined. He was quite ready, if not willing, in his Si 
career as in his style, to conform outwardly to convention. For pa 
both career and style are masks. 








“While I was at the Patent Office I read a great deal of Greek as 
and Latin at the British Museum of an evening. While at un 
University College, which is not residential, I lived alone in fo 
lodgings in the environs of London. A Shropshire Lad was H 
written at Byron Cottage, 17 North Road, Highgate, where I lived to 
from 1886 to 1905.” co 

This, as it stands, is honest enough; but, as so often happens fy 
in what Housman wrote, behind the straightforward statement ve 
there is much that is not said. In 1892, Housman had been able 
to return to that academic career, from which he had been un- 
complainingly banished ten years before, when, at Oxford, he had 
failed to obtain honors in the Final School of Literae Humaniore | sy 
Alone he had done it. His gifts that were to make him the most h 
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as formidable Latinist in England had never been in doubt, not even 
was as a boy, when he had been the terror of his classical masters lest 
nad he should ask them some questions they were not prepared to 
Lad answer. By his studies published in learned reviews, he had 
tit made himself known as he was willing to be known, as a scholar 
der with that minute and accurate knowledge of the classical tongues 
ore which, as he said, affords Latin professors their only excuse for 





na 
na 


| existing. He was not yet the great scholar he was to become, but 


any | the greatness of his qualities had been recognized wherever men 








Ver cared for these things and, what is perhaps more important, he 
Son had himself already correctly appraised them. 
ha About this time something happened to Housman that was not 
ond, in accord with his will. What that was, there is no way of know- 
dis- ing, or even when it happened, unless from his poetry. A 
his Shropshire Lad includes no poem written before 1890; the greater 
For part of it was written in the first half of 1895. Whatever that 
experience was, whether he had been prepared for it at Oxford, 
reek as there seems some reason to suppose, or whether it came to him 
> at unexpectedly in London, it was profound and fatal. It was 
> in followed, as we know, by great emotional perturbation. It left 
was Housman a poet And I think that to transfuse emotion—not 
ived to transmit thought but to set up in the reader's sense a vibration 
corresponding to what was felt by the writer—is the peculiar 
pens function of poetry Alfred Housman in 1895 was thirty-six 
nent years of age. 
able II 
un- 
had | No matter where we open Housman’s poems, we are almost 
ore: sure to be struck with how young are those who suffer in them, 
most | how brief and sure their suffering, its course predictable, since all 


| san 
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} 
and 


‘ ‘“ 0 

These, in the day when heaven was falling ab 
The hour when earth’s foundations fled, kne 
Followed their mercenary calling 


has been known before: 








And took their wages and are dead. is C 
Their shoulders held the sky suspended; cou 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay; son 
What God abandoned, these defended, ai 
And saved the sum of things for pay. am 
Whatever the occasion that gave rise to them, these moving lines = 
can scarcely be read without bringing to mind the part played by om 
the professional soldiers of the British Army in the retreat from 
Mons. They are called, however, simply Epitaph on an Army} 
Mercenaries, and as they stand are as applicable to the soldiers of 
some desperate and remote army in some forgotten war of 
antiquity as they are to the men of 1914. Here, a particular Ty 
situation has produced a tragic emotion; whatever is lacking we bie 
can supply, so that the event behind the lines is adequate to the . 
emotion. But this is not always so in Housman. If—to follow = 
Joyce's excellent and convenient definitions—pity is present in = 
poetry whenever what is grave and constant in human sufferings , 
is united with the human sufferer; terror, whenever what is grave , 
and constant in human sufferings is united with the secret cause; a 
then pity and terror should scarcely be lacking from anything that = 
Housman wrote. And pity and terror do not lack in this noble fo 
and completely successful poem. And yet, in Housman’s poetry 7 
as a whole something is lacking. Despite an apparent clarity such 
that almost any poem seems ready to deliver its meaning at once, 
there is always something that is not clear, something not brought 01 
into the open, something that is left in doubt. Housman knew | “4 
very well what he was doing. He could always put himself in the . 


reader's place. You must, he wrote his brother, “consider how, | 
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and at what stage, that man of sorrows is to find out what it is all 
about. You are behind the scenes and know all the data; but he 
knows only what you tell him.” What Housman told the reader 
is clear. But there is much that he would not, and while he lived 
could not, tell him. Of the suffering we have no doubt, but 
something it seems has been suppressed that it is essential to 
know of the particular situation of the human sufferer. There is 





an emotion here that is unaccounted for. It is apparently united 





nes 
by | tothe secret cause 
om ', look: high heaven and earth ail from the 
F prime foundation; 
All thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all 
or | are vain: 
f Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation— 
ot Oh why did I awake? When shall I sleep again? 
lar 
There is much here that is moving; but again the essential is not 
we 
' evident. Sophocles also believed that a man’s best fate would be 
the ve : : ; 
| never to be born and, failing that, it were best for him to perish 
OW , oe , 
: young. But Sophocles’ pessimism does not, as Housman’s seems 
in Of age iaet : 
tO dO, exist 1n a void. 
ngs : 
: The passion of the lad on the scaffold is made appallingly 
ave ; : 
present to us; but for what crime he is being punished is not, in 
1S€; ; : = 
; any of the poems in which he occurs, made clear. What had he 
hat : 
ble done, that other lad who lay dead, never to rise, never to stir 
Die ra ‘ . . 
forth free, to be sent to the island where 
etry 
uc Black towers above the Portland light 
; The felon quarried stone? 
nce, : : . . | } 
re Or those lads so in love with the grave, why are they so attracted 
ght 
oft to that unfeeling solitude? It is not enough to blame the primal 
ie fault. Death has its attraction, and it is possible for a poet to put 
fa it in a moral framework so that we know, not only how strong it 
OW, c 
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is, but its motivation. Yeats has done it, not once, but many 
times. But in Housman we move so rapidly from the personal 
situation to an impersonal despair that we cannot but feel that 
something has been left out. What has been left out is his per- 
sonal plight, which did not find a perfect solution in poetry and 
probably could not, so long as no place could be found for it in any 
moral scheme of which Housman’s mind could approve. The 
facts are clear; the meaning is not. “Even when poetry has a 
meaning, as it usually has, it may be inadvisable to draw it out, 
Housman wrote. “Perfect understanding will sometimes ex- 
tinguish pleasure.” 

It is possible that Housman did not want his meaning drawn 
out; but about that I am not certain. Perfect understanding of his 
poems depends upon knowledge of his personal plight, for until 
that is known, the emotion must seem in excess of its object. 
Now that we know from the posthumous poems what that plight 
was, all slips into place. The despair is explained; the scholar’s 
abandonment of Propertius for Manilius; the reticence that at last 
seemed to fix his mouth in a perpetual snarl; the churlish silence 
which made the poet who had written the poems which above 
all others in our time have been loved into the least lovely of men 
There is point to his philosophy. And we are at last in a position 
to understand the special pathos of A Shropshire Lad 


Ill 


What Housman did in A Shropshire Lad was not to create an 
object of desire. That he had found, presumably in London, and 
none can doubt the intensity, the reality, the impossibility of his 
love. What he did was to make himself into a proper lover, or at 
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ny least into one of an appropriate age, and to create in a country 
nal called Shropshire conditions where that love—without ceasing to 
hat be what it was—could come into its own. He became young, but 
er- with such a youth as he had never known. The hands which for 
ind almost twenty years had scarcely left their Greek and Latin texts, 
iny were put to the plow. He was a young yeoman, complete with an 
he ancestry which Housman made up, perhaps without knowing it, 
Sa since he seems presently to have persuaded himself that it was 
It.” his own. The heart of the youth was his, the temper was his 
ex- own, and, what is most remarkable, the voice he found for him 
had the vibration of very youth. 
wo | The country of A Shropshire Lad is so created that it is with 
his surprise that we learn, not only that Housman was not native to 
ntil Shropshire, but that he had seldom been there. But once we 
ect. begin to think about it, we see, not only that no such countryside 
ght exists in England, but that there could have been none like it in 
at's the last century. It is a country that belongs to the dead. What 
last was important to Housman about Shropshire was that it lay on the 
nee western horizon of the Worcestershire in which his own boyhood 
ove was passed. The West has long been in popular imagination 
len. where the dead dwell, and, at the very time that Housman was 


ion writing, English soldiers did not die—they went West. 


Comrade, look not on the west: 
Twill have the heart out of your breast; 
Twill take your thoughts and sink them far, 


Leagues beyond the sunset bar. 





i It is the underworld. And to Housman with his mind on the 
and classical poets, it is probable that the West is identified, not only 
his with their underworld of the nerveless dead, but also with a 
rat | Classical world, long dead, in which loves such as his would not 
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have found all the laws of God and man against them: 


Look not in my eyes, for fear 
They mirror true the sight I see, 
And there you find your face too clear 
And love it and be lost like me. 
One the long night through must lie 
Spent in star-defeated sighs, 
But why should you as well as I 
Perish? gaze not in my eyes. 


If we love at all, it is because our bodies, if not we, anticipate 
death for us. But in this poem of Housman’s it is to be noticed 
that the loved one can, like the lover, love himself and that if he 
should once be attainted by that desire, he would perish. In 
the two lovers identity of desire is possible, but the identi- 
fication of love with death is prompt and precise. Just as in A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, Proust's narrator has never such con- 
viction of completely possessing Albertine as when he sits motion- 
less by her side and looks at her lost in sleep, so, in Housman’s 
poetry, there is no complete consummation of desire until the 
lad he loves lies dead. The body that lust demanded must be all 
bone and contemplation before he is finished with fear and con- 
demnation. Even then, Housman cannot delude himself into 
believing that any love, least of all a love like his, can long survive 
on the contemplative satisfactions of the grave. 


Crossing alone the nighted ferry 
With the one coin for fee, 
Whom, on the wharf of Lethe waiting, 
Count you to find? Not me. 
The brisk fond lackey to fetch and carry, 
The true, sick-hearted slave, 
Expect him not in the just city 
And the free land of the grave. 
To Housman, all loves are frustrate or faithless. The best a girl 


c 


can do is to listen to a boy’s lies and follow him into the leafy 
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wood; the best the boy can do there is not work her ill. The 
conception is, of course, prejudiced. Still, what Housman sets 
down is not so far from the actual conditions under which love is 
made in youth. The youth Housman reverted to was an imaginary 
one, and it is precisely because he was true to the imagination that 
he seems so often to speak, not merely for himself, but for all who 
are, or have ever been, young. What we should know from our 
own responses to Housman’s poetry, if we have not already learned 
it more explicitly from Proust’s prose, is that such desire as his, 
while it differs from others in its object, is most painfully dis- 
tinguished from them by the brevity of time in which it is pos- 
sible, even as untequited desire. The youth's garland is always 
briefer than a girl's. And it is this constant presence and inescap- 
able pressure of time that constitutes the special poignancy of 
Housman’s poetry. 

But if his personal plight is responsible for much of the 
poignancy of the emotions that went to the making of Housman’s 
poetry, it also placed serious limitations on his emotions. And 
what nature had not limited, Housman himself thwarted. He is 
the poet of the end of an age in England and he is the best poet 
that could be produced at the end, as he is probably, in England 
the purest poet of the whole age. His range is small. We have 
only to look largely at poetry to see that there is an honesty, a 
humanity, that simply is not in Housman, any more than it was 
in the world that made him. What was left in that world was 
enough for him to perceive how impossible is the achievement of 
all desire, how vain the search for honor and happiness, and yet 
what pathos, what beauty, what grandeur even, man releases in 


their vain pursuit. 


John Peale Bishop 
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WHEN CHILDREN WRITE VERSE E 


The lovely things I know 





is I 
Beauty of the snow, es 
The green buds on blooming trees, reat 
Ice-skating when the waters freeze anc 
Climbing a frozen water-fall, 
Watching a game of basket-ball, 
When the pitcher throws a curve, 
Or a mountain-climber with lots of nerve; bec 
The smell of flowers, we 
A man climbing towers, 
Or a pass a halfback will throw— 
These are the loveliest things I know. in 
Darrell J. Beckley, 8A | T 
Y REASONS for attempting the study of educational wi 
methods for teaching children to write verse sprang from sa 
two or three motives. First, I wanted to know if Mary Austin ta 
was right when she implied that the creative spark might be found ti 
indiscriminately; and second, I have come to believe that if we © 
are to develop a national language from the ground up, we must E 
learn to use that language in oral and written ways which spring ( 
from early creative practice. ti 
There is a third reason, too. I wished to do a little toward 
building for children their inner life—not a life of dreams, C 
but a realization of what life means in terms of age-old con- 
cepts brought to a focus, cast in the light of our modern day, 
using the tools of modern thought. My children must not ( 
write “blue flower” verse. We had subjects varying from such 
hackneyed phrases as “Spring is just around the corner” to the | 


"I am” verses, including “I Am Axle Grease”; such humor as 
“Eating the Doughnut’s Core,” and verses including library study 
such as “Alchemists of Old” and “The Races of Men.” 
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When Children Write Verse 


Emphasis in the beginning study of an art must always be 


upon feeling. One has to work up to the point where writing 


is not a task but an act of joy and appreciation. Thus we 
read many poems by the great authors, some by the near great, 
and not a few by the children’s contemporaries. A couplet, 


Let Beauty, Truth and Love be 
Through every land, | 


yy every tor 








became the guiding theme of the series of lessons. Concretely, 


c 
i 


we developed in writing the oie common things: trees, 


the planets, all growth in nature, the human body and mind— 
in fact everything inspiring wonder in the ‘child mind. Under 
‘Truth” we made keener observations using the senses and 
wrote verses regarding them: “The most beautiful thing I ever 
saw, “The nicest thing I ever smelled,” “The best thing I ever 


tasted,” “The loveliest thing I ever heard.” Under the mcg! 
tion “Love” we dwelt upon love of home, family life, love of 
man and woman, reading Anne Rutledge and Madonna of the 
Evening Flowers; love of country, reading Daniel Boone, Amer- 
ica Unsung and many other patriotic poems. Love in relation 
to the “Mystery” was not forgotten, and debatable subjects like 
“The Nature of God” sometimes came up for discussion. Love 
of the arts and love of nature followed, with first lessons on 
“form” as known through all art forms. 

It is well to remind ourselves of the things which make a 
child’s world. He is a factual being (my opinion, in spite of 
fairytale literature), and therefore the material of his experience 

limited; he is unbiased, untouched by much criticism, and 
ignorant of the wiles of propaganda. Primarily he is a happy 
person, for he sloughs off pain as soon as possible. He relies 


upon his natural rights for security and comfort. He is intent 
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upon his own creative pleasures unless thwarted by too much 














7 
supervision. As a usual thing he must develop imagination “ 
through guidance. Therefore we must use a different measure- 
ment for what he writes. 
Eight hundred children were contacted in this curriculum 
study. Beginning with eight and nine year olds, we first worke 
out “group” couplets written by the class in dialogue form 
Rootlet: Hello, Leaflet, how are you ‘ 
Up there in the sun and dew? 
Leaflet: I'm so glad to hear you call, 
I haven’t heard from you since fall. 
Strong March winds, the air and sun 
Ought to cause the sap to run 
Rootlet: Although I am down so deep 
I somehow know I should not sleep. 
Leaflet: Since you've wakened from your nap 
Why not send me up some sap? (And so on.) 
As the verses grew they were written upon the board, copied 
by the children, then recited with gusto as a thing of their own 
making. Figures were never taught as such. Praise came as 
often as justice warranted, corrections were made in private 
consultation. One boy wrote only this: 
The music in the air 
Is like perfume on a pair 
Of people in a home 
A little girl said her tree had “a neat pride.” 
Teachers working with me sometimes correlated the poetry St 
hour with other subjects. Individual lines in the following were 
j § 


composed in a sixth-seventh grade class after astrological study: 





Aldebaran, Procyon and Pollux, 
Betelgeuse, so bright and red, 4 
While Rigal comes in soft white-blue; I 
Regulus and Capella shining bright, 
A goat’s heart and a lion’s head, 

Dancing, dancing through the night C 
Clarice 


too, 


Seldomrid ged nd Class 








ch 
on 











The boy who wrote the following on The Wind has a pro- 
nounced gift for rhythm. Suddenly he burst forth with a 
volume of verses, most of them doggerel, | 


1, but full of fresh charm. 


I bl the snow, then let it go, 
Then pick it up and take it, 
I blow it into places, queer 
And immediately forsake it. (Etc.) 
Tom Bzird 


This quatrain on Home has always had a haunting reality: 


rding sheep, and all is still 





ng is quiet on every hill, 
waiting, day by day, until 
may go home,—home! 


bt bot 


Ward Baxter 
To help other teachers I worked out a short test for “feeling.’ 
How sincere is this? 
How well expressed? 
Choice of subject 


xy Ne 





s it in line with the modern idea that poetry should be 
concerned with the commonplace 

Is it taboo, being a prose subject to be treated from an 
impersonal angle? 


Is it 


vy” or “ready for expression 

How much imagination is involved? 
Is it sentimental? We want to 
prettiness, stand for sincerity. 

4. Does the form fit the content? 





teach children to avoid 


Vocabulary study became increasingly important. Parts of 
several lessons were devoted to the analysis of word feeling. 
Elinor Wylie’s Velvet Shoes exemplifies an effect secured through 
a careful use of such words and phrases as “windless space,” 
still town,” “white lace.” The quality of the poem was beauti- 
fully reproduced in a verse choir of tenor and alto voices. 

The following words are a brief list gleaned from a long on 
devoted to new words which the class thought might later be 


used in verses of their own making: 
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Unusual Unusual Unusual Unusual 
Nouns Adjectives Verbs Adverbs 
sorosis whimsical marcel avowedly 
magnetism feudal adore modestly 
tutor modernistic ramble reverently 
sable melancholy grumble jocosely 7 
cathedral fragrant lash censcriously ‘ 
octave astrological memorize cunningly | 
At other times we divided words according to Hiawatha’s line, 
“Sounds of music, words of wonder” m 
Musical Words Wonder Word 2 
memorial ivory miracle at 
lullaby ebony pt S¢ 
! 3 twilight 
dreaming swaying illimitable air te 
marionette harmony silence f 
dew (And so on.) And many more.) 5 
When a subject is selected the first step should be the listing . 
£ bs i 
of a large variety of words relating to the subject. A rhyme : 
scheme should be decided upon; but all leeway should be al- 
lowed the child when he works alone. Rhymes are confining; |, 
the free verse, if the child himself realizes it, is usually much ; 
better. Eee 
This study should become a growing unit in the field of | 
English. There is need for many more workable methods, and | 
; : ( 
certainly a knowledge of the subject of modern poetry should 
be a prerequisite. Teachers should know more about the living | — 
‘ : - | 
writers than they do at present, and should develop a capacity | 
for understanding our national ideals in the light of our poets. | 
Beginning with feeling, technique grows, and with it we : 
should develop a class of coming adults who understand and | 
appreciate our best poetry. | 


Sumner Smith 


Maude 





ne, 











REVIEWS 
A ROCKING ALPHABET 


€ ‘Id I Breathe, by Dylan Thomas. New Directions. 

Ls NG U AGE is a living thing, and it won't down: suppress 

as you will, starve or stifle it no matter for how long, 
Mies Or amputate it as brutally as you like, it will neverthe- 
less, eventually, in some new and unexpected spokesman, vividly 
and violently revenge itself. For the roots of language are sen- 
sory and sensuous. Without that rich and basic and sensitive 
tactilism, it is not properly itself, nor properly our speech: and 
if for the litthe moment of a generation it may submit, appar- 
ently, to the artifices of too severe or narrow a culture, or per- 
mit a merely “social” selection of its resources, enduring a regi- 
mentation of whatever sort, this will invariably prove to be 


temporary. Sooner or r Tacer will come again those fellows who 





love language for itself because they live it. Not for these the 
aler and drier and more abstract or precise of its virtues, useful 


as these too may be—rather, the full tumult of it at its sited 


and sensual best, language at its most vascular and vital. The 
creative chaos of perceptions and feelings is come again. And 
the conventual excellences die, as it were, in sunlight. 

Mr. Dylan Thomas is a restorer and re-creator of this sort, 
and the more welcome for being so overdue. For nearly twenty 
years, poetry has been increasingly the victim of a kind of monk- 
ish snobism: at the mercy of intellectual and aesthetic dandies 
on the one hand—effeminates, castrates, and theorists—and of 
hysterical social fanatics on the other, it is no wonder that it 


has become itself a sort of castrato. Eliot and Pound were 
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good poets, but devastating influences. Themselves “on the by 0 


f 


shrink,” and acidly defensive, they were predestined shriveler 


anot 





and wizeners of others; there was precious little of tolerance or 


generosity in them; nor can it be said that the gener 





succeeded them a decade ago did much to improve matters. | 
Here again was the acid defense—a shade more dilute, but 
essentially the same thing. The acid defense, with a note of Cay 
amused self-depreciation and apology added—in fact, poetr 


ashamed to be poetry... . And Mr. Thomas, a born language- 


; ass is ( 

lover and language-juggler, a poet with an unmistakable genius 
es, atte 

for the affective vaiues of language and prosody, who has the 
Py f rf 1 : ma 
air, like a necromancer, of keeping a thousand words on the fel 
wing at once, undoes all this sterile mischief as if it were on 
bs $O0 
simplicity itself. Rhetoric, and eloquence—? Of course, and e 
- 1a. 
why not! And all the rest of the poet’s bag of tricks. He says = 
right off, and emphatically, and unashamedly— of 
Now stamp the Lord’s prayer on a grain of rice, ol 
A Bible-leaved of all the written woods | do 

Strip to this tree: a rocking alphabet, 

Genesis in the root, the scarecrow word, su: 
And one light’s language in the book of trees; he 
Doom on deniers at the wind-turned statement. | 
cis 


And he proceeds to pour out such a glitter of magic—magic 


by itself and for its own sake—as we have not seen since | 
Wallace Stevens published Harmonium. It is the answer, and | ar 


the right answer, to all the jejune precisionism, and dreary ol 
ironic defeatism, of the past generation: it is the return of the CC 
gift of the gab, and let us celebrate it. If Mr. Thomas does 0 
nothing else—difficult as that may be to believe—he has already p 
given us something priceless by breaking open this door. And a 
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& ¢ 


sea by offering us, as if it were the most natural thing in the world, 


IS another murex. ; 
Conrad Aiken 


rs THE LAST TOURIST 








Cafés and Cathedrals, by C. F. MacIntyre. Oxford University 


yf 

= Press, New York. 

As you watch the players warm up before the ball-game, there 
é is often a brilliant player on the field who attracts everyone's 
: attention. He snatches difficult grounders, leaps into the air to 
a make isnpossible catches as the ball is peppered around the in- 


field, and generally gives the grandstand a treat. It comes as 





something of a shock to find some minutes later when the game 
has started that he is not in the line-up at all. He is a “utility- 
man”—a substitute—one who goes through all the motions 
of a ball-player, but rarely, if ever, gets into a game. In the case 
of the ball-player, of course, it is the manager's fault that he 
doesn’t get in, but in the case of Mr. MacIntyre, who is pre- 
sumably his own manager, it is impossible to understand why 
he should expend his entire poetic energy on warming-up exer- 
cises. 
ic The present volume is a collection of observations made on a 
ce tourist's tour of Europe. He goes to Paris, London, Frankfurt 
id am Main, Cologne, Pisa, etc.; he looks at all the things one 
y ought to look at, including fish-markets, wharves, atmospheric 
conditions, art exhibits, and street scenes. His poems on many 
es of these occasions are more than ordinarily perceptive, and ex- 
ly pertly put together. His assonances, when he does not rhyme, 
are skillful, and he likes to tie up his poems neatly at the end, 
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so that the effect is very pleasant. If one were to take a fre- flue 
quency-count of his successful phrases and images, he would of 
probably come through with a very high score. Knowing his fro 
business well, he produces many jeweled comments of the kind inf 
people like to call “exquisite.” His style is precious—some wh 
will think it over-precious—and rather heavy on adjectives, but not 
at its best it is good: wa 

tas 


As if the town had not its fill of glass 


: - : : are 
in the canals where the bright malachite 
reflects the palaces’ facades, clear-cut 
as facets—first the clean rain gave a glaze ha 
to weathered marble, domes of time-dulled lead, thi 
polished the humble grey stones of the streets . . . Tk 
then penitently the sun dumped a great load 
of light, till Venice groaned on her deep struts 10 
to 
and lay flat on the water’s golden mirror. an 
Now gaily people, pigeons, through the town = 
hurry to the Piazza and go walking ap 
} 
| 
(cooing, nodding, laughing, preening, talking) 
upon St. Mark's, debating which is clearer, pl 
the old church, or this new one, upside-down. tis 
° . » . to 
Both in matter and in manner, Mr. MaclIntyre’s poems remind 
q ; ; Sa 
one of those very skillful colored etchings, about which one 
« ; W 
says, “There are probably people who like those things, and : 
they’re probably very nice people, too.” One is left wondering P 
why all his talents and all his very successful individual poems, P 
° ay W 
when assembled together in a volume, produce so unsatisfying | : 
L 


a total effect. 

It is an interesting fact that many of Mr. Macintyre’s best 
poems are either those about paintings (The Madrigal, The 
Annunciation), or those written under very direct literary in- 
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fre- fluences (Autumn in Arles, Norwegian Three-Master). Much 
uld of his material comes, that is, not so much from experience as 
his from the experience of others. Of course, he is entitled to his 
ind influences . . . the best that is known and thought, etc. But 
yme when he exhibits so little other than good influences, one can- 
but not help feeling like a stranger calling at his house, who, while 


waiting in the front hall and peering around admiringly at his 
taste in furniture and books, calls out, “Mr. MacIntyre! Where 
are you, Mr. MacIntyre?” But Mr. MacIntyre does not appear. 
All this is another way of saying that this book of poems 
has the air of having been published for no other reason than 
} that the author wanted to have a book of poems published. 
There are only a couple of things here which indicate any deep- 
rooted feelings on the author's part (the reader will be able 
to spot the ones I mean by thumbing through the book): they 
are attacks directed against some specific person, and motivated 
apparently by pure personal spite. 
Since a poet writes as he must, it is probably both silly and 
presumptuous to prescribe for him. But Mr. MacIntyre’s abili- 


ties are so genuine that one cannot help wanting to tell him 


cad to do more with them. His preciosity would become literary 
we savoir-faire, his phrase-making would become word-magic, if he 
al would only get himself something to write about. Some accom- 
ing plish this by falling in love, some in these days by marching in 
~ picket lines, some by consulting their Holy Ghost within: but 
ing | whatever the method it is a matter of being born again. Mr. 
| MacIntyre should look into this before publishing another 
Dest volume. S. I. Hayakawa 
rhe 
in- 
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on 
THE MILITARY IMAGE say 

; ' ; cess 

Sequence on Violence, by Harry Roskolenko. Signal Publishers, ie 

The themes of Sequence on Violence are those common to 
present-day poetic sensibility: spiritual impoverishment, disorder, 
and the more specific complaints of social poetry. Resolution, 
if the verse is to be construed as affording any (it does not move i 
strictly within social terms), is “the military image,” reiterated 
throughout, of death. Paul Rosenfeld, in a short prefatory note, 
offers such enthusiasms as “. . . poetic form, progressive less 
syllogistically than qualitatively.” 

Roskolenko has included several long poems, simple exten- | 
sions of his lyric mode. Among the notable ones is a sequence } T 
called The Saint and the Bayonet which posits Jones, a broker, 
as the figure of our society, and indeed Jones is that. Unfor- 
tunately the sequence goes on to employ the usual mock-Chris- 
tian terms, reminding us once again that today the poetics of 
anti-Christ need not be as subtle as those of Henley vi 

There follows a crude and confused anti-fascist dream play, " 
Latitudes of Darkness. The character of a soldier, particular ns 
of “the military image,” assumes various identities for several | 
poems. In Jew in Gehenna, the poem that concludes the col- - 
lection, the military character is the person of the title. Here 
Roskolenko leaves off the pyrotechnics to define a position, : 
though a sorry one: — re 

Thus love offends us all. 
' 

The military image and a concern with honor merge (with h 
the image at last treated adequately) in She Is an Army in the jt 
Sun, perhaps the finest lyric of the book. Yet even here Rosko- le 
lenko’s music is awkward and excessive—which, since Sequence 
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The Military Image 


on Violence is a first volume, may be more favorable than to 
say fine and impoverished. Among the others, the most suc- 
cessful are Defeat by a Lake, Sea-weed, Ritual and Digress, and 
the title poem. I quote the first stanza of Sea-weed: 

Men who pause, weakened before some Sea 

the woven images of sky—breaking, 

the flood stream grooved between new banks 

the air where violence scatters some whistling birds: 


the fear that wrecks the mariner 
scuttling the stars, the Big Dipper—diving, 
a lost point of light. 


David Sachs 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY YANKEE 
The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Thomas H. Johnson. Rockland Edi- 
tions, New York. 

Exhumation of poetry written by a New England concettist 
some two hundred and more years ago might occasion excite- 
ment and some rejoicing. That we should have harbored a poet 
who might, with some plausibility, be spoken of together with 
Donne and Herbert is, indeed, a discovery. Both poets and 
scholars in American literature may well owe Mr. Thomas John- 
son a debt of gratitude; and lovers of handsome format will 
take pleasure in this volume issued by the Rockland Editions. 

Mr. Johnson divides the selections into three sections entitled: 
God’s Determinations, Five Poems, Sacramental Meditations. 

God’s Determinations is an apology of the ways of God to 
Man, a statement of the Puritan creed and an exegesis of its 
justice, an attempt to urge its sweet reasonableness. It is dia- 
lectic in verse, and it fathers a system unimmediate to the mod- 
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ern mind: the God Taylor would placate and explain leads, too ins 
readily, to those recurrent questions of metaphysics which may any 
fascinate the intellect but have little traffic with those emotional 
centres which may be a certain index to poetry. It is, then W 
deployment (now moribund through disuse and, consequently, his 
unpossessed of that suspended judgment which enables poetry a 
to realize itself) of Free Will and Predestination, of a believer's his 
formulation of his creed, of his comprehension of others’ sinful ‘ bs 
doubts. | - 

The reason for inclusion of the Five Poems is that they “are | *S 
unusual prosodic examples, unlike any other verse written by “ 
Taylor’s New England contemporaries.” Hi 

The Sacramental Meditations are Taylor’s confessions, his | “ 
spiritual preparations when contemplating the Lord’s Supper. H 
They were composed over a period of forty-four years, from is 
1682 to 1725, and it is significant that seventy-six of them are si 
written on texts selected from the Song of Solomon. The pres- P 


ent published group of thirty-two poems are those, from a batch 2s 
of Meditations numbering two hundred and seventeen, deemed 

by Mr. Johnson the most superior, the most essential examples 

of Taylor’s work in this kind. 

Appraisal of Taylor's verse may be somewhat hampered by 
realization that this volume is a selected rather than a complete 
collected works. One must trust Mr. Johnson’s taste and sagac- 
ity. This may be difficult: Mr. Johnson cites Taylor's last poem | 
as an example of his constant ardor for deity and then fails to | ‘ 
include the poem among his selections It is irritating to read ?¢ * 


a poem's first line and be unable to appraise a favorable judg- ' 
ment on the whole poem or to participate in the good experi- . 
ence it is said to provide. At least the “Gems from Taylor” : 
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too instanced for approval should be within the book’s covers. In 
nay any case, the present volume evokes responses. 

al It is exciting to learn that such a poet wrote on our shores. 
ren. We may be tempted to render him too much belated homage; 
tly. his metaphysical manner may lead to extravagant claims for his 
se accomplishment. He is no American Donne. Comparison of 
ws his work with his English prototypes will prove his stature and 


ify] { his inadvertent Americanism, a stretching for effect, a rough- 
ness in meter, a humorlessness of diction. He could be used 


as symbol for all the provincial inadequacies that one finds in 


contemplation of Colonial American letters. There is little of 





Henry James in him, and his verse is compact of what may be 


his | called frontier exaggeration not found in his English fellows, 
per. Herbert and Quarles. (I disagree with Mr. Johnson that Taylor 
-om is more like Crashaw than any other metaphysical. Not to con- 
are sider the prosody, the character displayed in the verse of both 
res- poets is very different: Taylor’s approach to the corpus of Jesus 
tch is not the feminine ecstasy Crashaw knew but is, as it were, a 
ned gnarled Scotchman lauding the Lord’s blood and flesh with a 
ples burry word and an ingenious reticence. The sentences of Tay- 

lor's verse are, usually, abrupt, jerky, not flowing in an insistent, 
by mounting urbanity towards God; his conceits are “quaint and 
Sie homely,” not winning their validity from an unselfconscious 
pac- baroque. Taylor's verse suggests the experience of a down- 
aa tight man brought to slow, careful speech because his God 
: must be lauded and explained, speech won from the inarticulate 
ead }» meshes of his God-certainty, while Crashaw’s torrent would 
de- seem to be the bursting forth, the fluent address of an almost 
oak: naive emotional assurance and, it seems, the freely uttered joy 
lor” of an at-long-last directed love.) 
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The matter is, finally, quite simple. Scholarship aside, one 
must approach Taylor and ask whether he wrote Poetry and 
how good his product was. Comparison of his work to the 
Emblems of Quarles leaves little to be said for Taylor in a 
critical milieu where even Quarles is dubbed entirely minor and 
is, in fact, conceivably inferior to Marvell. 

One recalls Quarles’ poem beginning “Like to the Arctic 
needle,” and one compares this sustained, dramatic conceit 
with any of the verse in this volume of Taylor. Taylor's is a 
halting utterance of knotty parallels interestingly coupled to 
frequent use of anaphora (the dramatic repetition of emotive 
language) “Lord, pitty, pitty us, Lord, pitty send ...” At 
times his phrase-by-phrase structure achieves intense verse, and 
one must admire a poet who could write his forty-ninth 
Meditation. One must, however, deplore the archaisms of his 
diction, the straining for effect in his imagery. Nor is it captious 
to indict this language difficulty: ome has only to recall that 
Donne, Herbert, Quarles, Crashaw, even Cleveland (who, with 
Strode, equals Taylor in grotesque parallels) can be read with but 
slight reference to a glossary, whereas Taylor uses so many 
provincial words and coined parts of speech that it is with real 
difficulty one arrives at his meaning. 

Taylor points the nice problem in the union of anaphora to 
the conceited method. The attempt to cohere dramatic insist- 
ences and haltingly sustained, often tortured parallels jars the 
reader from participation in the legato, emotive words and 
urges the half-intellectual exercise of renewing accompaniment 
to the parallels. The union can be effected: Henry King, in 
his Exeguy, achieved the marriage of conceit with dramatic, sem- 
inal repetition (directed pause), and Quarles (Book IV, Em- 
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one blem 12) wins a not divorced effect through sentence control, 
and parallelisms. 
the Taylor is, then, less than his —— fellows in England, 
a8 but he may well boast to a high place in Colonial American 
— letters. One should not seek in him verse superior to Quarles’, 
but one may well find in him agreeable variations on a signal 
ctIC style of English poetry. His taciturn, burred sincerity in ad- 
celt dressing a deeply meditated Jesus will demand some attention 
ea and a healthy respect for his painfully won speech. 
to Howard Blake 
ive 
At NEWS NOTES 
und 
ath A‘ A bg when many other English literary periodicals have been 
forced by the war to suspend _ rong the appearance of the 
his new and vigorous English monthly, Horiz¢ is a welcome event. The 
us editor is Cyril Connolly, whose book Enemies of Promise, a study of 
the processes of literary creation, has seceived attention in this coun- 
hat try. Among the contributors have been Stephen a Dylan 
ith Thomas, Ruthven Todd, William Empson, Terence Heywood, Nicholas 
Moore, Clement Greenberg, and others. 
but The May issue (Vol. I, No. 5) contains the final installment of 
ny Stephen Spender’s September Journal, which includes the report of 
: conversations with T. S. Eliot about poetry and the effect of the war 
eal on poets. “I said how necessary I felt it to be lucid in poetry when 
the world was so chaotic. Eliot said he thought the poetic drama 
might be a way of attaining to lucidity, because, I suppose, it puts one 
to outside oneself, whereas the poem tends today to be an introspective 
ist- monologue.” 
The same problem of the precarious situation of the poet and artist 
the in the present-day world, “tolerated rather than appreciated” in the 
d democracies, suppressed in the dictatorships, is discussed editorially in 
in : : < : Y 
this and the previous issue. Horizon takes its stand, thoughtfully and 
ent without heat, in favor of prosecuting the war—because the alternatives 
in seem even more undesirable. “It is a war which is as obsolete as 


drawing and quartering; which negatives every reasonable conception of 
m- what life is for, every ambition of the mind or delight of the senses 

But there it is. We are in it: for as long as Hitler exists we 
must stay there. The war is the enemy of creative activity, and writers 
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and painters are wise and right to ignore it and to concentrate their 
talent on other subjects. . . . But they must also realize that their 
liberty and security are altogether threatened, that Fascism 


1S 
them, and that the war, although not as anti-fascist 


against 








f as they wish 
is much more anti-fascist than anything else that has happene 
Poetry, contemporary and otherwise, is strongly represented this year 


in the program of the English Institute, which will hold 
session of round-table discussions at Columbia U: 
ber 9th to 14th. The series on literary criticism alone will incl 
following topics: “T. E. Hulme and Neoclassicism,” by Dav 

“The Poem as Organism: Modern Critical Procedure,’ by ‘ 
Brooks, Jr.; “Some Critical Terms,” by Allen Tate; and “Mimesis i 
Allegory,” by W. H. Auden. This series is directed by William Y 
Tindall, who will lead the opening discussion on 
Contemporary Literature.” Other conferences will 
Speech and Folk Culture,” “Literary History,” “Dat 
Bibliographical Evidence,” and many related 


its second 
liversity from 








topics ership privi- 
leges, including attendance at any or all of the ¢ Byes dag ns, 
may be obtained by sending $5 to Professor Rudo ‘Iph Ki irk, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. The English 


Institute is a branch of the Modern Language Association 

The award of the Pulitzer Prize to Mark Van Doren for his Ce 
Poems can surprise no one. It will be applauded by those who have 
followed with interest this poet’s quiet but productive career, as well 
as by those who know him only thro ugh some of his admirable lyrics 
such as the description of moonlight, Land Tide. Though New York has 
long claimed him as a resident, Mr. Van Doren is a native of the Middle 
West, having been born in Illinois. Thus there are two Illinois poets 
on this year’s Pulitzer list. But the history award to Carl Sandburg for 
his Abraham Lincoln: The War Years simply underscores the ironic 
fact that he has never received the prize for poetry 

A new collection of poems by Louis MacNeice, The Last Dit 
just been published by the Cuala Press, Dublin, 
a signed edition at one guinea. The poems are ma 
Ireland. 

From Richard Eberhart we have the following account of an un- 
published phonograph disk made by Ezra Pound of his famous Ang! 
Saxon translation, The Seafarer: 

“I think it positively magnificent. I have not 
the voice has what means that word one learned once in Italian ‘ter- 
ribilita.” Deep passion, resonance, as if an oracle were intoning! With 
TSE doing Gerontion and The Hollow Men it is the best recor r of 
poetry I have heard. He used kettle drums, which he had never operated 
before, rather hectically and wildly, but they 
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News Notes 








eir It has long been one of my favorite pieces in English poetry anyway, and 
eir with Pound’s strange passionate controlled force behind it I was lifted sky 
Ast I only hope they publish the record some time.” 

sh, The recording was made by Professor Packard when Pound was at 


Jarvard last spring. It is part of a growing collection of voice-recordings 
by living poets which may be heard in the Poetry Room at Widener 
=e Library. A ollection is being made in the Harriet Monroe 
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nth =| NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

Y MURIEL RUKE’ one of the best-known young American poets, 

ind as returned to w York after several months in Mexico. She is 

olk hor of thr books of poems, Theory of Flight, U. S. 1, and A 

by ¢ Wind. The poem in this issue will form the text of a port- 

iVi- f etchings by Rudolph von Ripper, to be exhibited and pub- 

Ns, in a limited edition next fall. In the portfolio each stanza of 

iry- the poem will be followed by a stanza of the song, John Brown’s Body. 

ish RICHARD EBERHART has contributed often to POETRY and is the author 
of two books of poems, A Bravery of Earth and Reading the Spirit. He 

d is on the faculty of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 

ARTHUR KRAMER, of Chicago, has been a contributor since 1923 and 
vell was a member of the original University of Chicago Poetry Club. He is at 
Ics, present writing a book on economics. 
has ROBERT LIDDELL LOWE is a member of the English faculty at Pur- 
dle due. He has contributed poems to many magazines, including POETRY, 

The Virginia Quarterly, The Nation, etc. 

MARGUERITE YOUNG, of Indianapolis, has contributed to POETRY and 

NIC other magazines and is the author of a book of poems, Prismatic 
Ground (Macmillan, 1937). 

has EDOUARD RODITI was born in Paris in 1910, went to school in Eng- 

ith land, and is now an assistant in the French Department at the University 

ith of California. He has appeared several times here as poet and critic, 
as well as in The Criterion, Transition, and various French reviews. 

un- JAMES DALY, now living near Diamond Point, N. Y., is the author 

zlo- of two books of poems, The Guilty Sun and One Season Shattered. 

JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER, the well-known New York poet, is the 
but author of Steep Ascent, Dreams out of Darkness, Winged Child, and 
ter- | other books of poems 
‘ith HELENE S. PULS, of Denver, was born in Colorado and has lived for 

of several years in Russia, where her husband was one of the American 
ted engineers employed on the Dnieper Dam. Her work has been pub- 
ect. lished in POETRY and elsewhere. 
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Four poets make their first appearance here: 

NICHOLAS MOORE is a student at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he edits Seven, a quarterly of prose and poetry, one of the outstanding 
English literary magazines. He is a nephew of T. Sturge Moore. 

JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY, of New York, is a well-known art 
critic and lecturer, and an editor of Transition. He has contributed 
poems to magazines 

YVONNE MARKUS was born in 1923 in Los Angeles, has lived 
central Europe, and now attends high school in Chicago. 

E. DOREEN IDLE was born in Bristol, England, and now lives in 
Haslemere, Surrey, where she teaches art and music in a small coun- 
try school. 

JOHN PEALE BISHOP, the distinguished poet and critic, lives in 
South Chatham, Mass. MAUDE SUMNER SMITH, of Omaha, has been 
experimenting for two years in the teaching of verse-writing in about 
twenty public schools. She is preparing a practical study of her 
methods :~ book publication. CONRAD AIKEN, now living in South 
Dennis, Mass., is one of the best-known American poets. S. I. HAYA- 
KAWA, of Chicago, is writing a book on semantics which is to be pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace. He has appeared several times here as a 
poet and critic. HOWARD BLAKE, of Boston, is the author of a book of 
poems, Prolegomena to Any Future Poetry. DAVID SACHS is a young 
Chicago writer. He has appeared twice before with poems 
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